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the conscience, or the moral sense or instinct, or the
moral consciousness,1 in seeking to account for moral
conduct.

But, though we may have accounted for the desire to
realise an ideal of conduct, we have still to account for
the fact that in some men this motive acquires pre-
dominance over all others and actually regulates their
conduct in almost all relations and situations. For
some men acquire the ideal and the sentiment, but fail
wholly or in part to realise the ideal. We have to recog-
nise that the desire that springs from the completed
moral sentiment is usually of a thin and feeble sort in
comparison with the fiercer, coarser desires that spring
directly from our instincts and from our concrete senti-
ments. It is therefore no matter for surprise that, in
so many cases, the acquirement of an ideal of conduct
and of the sentiment for it does not suffice to secure its
realisation. How, then, are we to account for the fact
that the conduct of the good man is in the main regulated
according to the promptings of these weaker desires, and
against the stronger more urgent prompting of the more
primitive desires ? It is this appearance of the overcoming
of the stronger by the weaker impulse or motive, in so
many cases of right action following upon a conflict of
motives and the exercise of moral effort, that leads Pro-

1 This hypothesis is no longer maintained by any considerable
body of instructed opinion. A traditional doctrine of a different
type, equally inconsistent with the view expounded in this book, is
that of the Rationalist school of Ethics, The essential feature of
their teaching is that they treat " moral approbation as essentially
an act of judgment, as the works of Reason, as coming from the in-
tellectual side of our mental nature/' This is the position maintained
in its most moderate and reasonable form by Dr. RashdaJil in his
Theory of Good and Evil, and in his later book, Is Conscience an
Emotion? (Boston, 1914). In the latter book he has undertaken to
defend this position against the criticism of it implied in the account
of our moral nature contained in these pages. I have replied to his
arguments in an article published in the Hibbert Journal for January
1921. Here I can only point out that my account does not imply
that Conscience is an emotion, and that it does not, of course, deny
that Reason plays a part in all our moral judgments, though it does
deny that Reason alone, without the aid of moral experience, of the
moral tradition, and of moral character, is capable of leading us to true
moral judgments, Cf. p. 326,